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Vice President for 
Academic Affairs Chosen 


by Marsha Gainey 
News Reporter 

When we return in September, 
there will be a new addition to the 
Hollins community. In July our 
new Vice President of Academic 
Affairs, Dr. Roger Bowen, will 
make Hollins his new home. 

Dr. Bowen hails from Colby 
College in Waterville, Maine. 
There he worked as Chair of the 
Government Department as well 
as the director for the East Asian 
studies program and an abroad pro¬ 
gram in Cork, Ireland. He is also a 
research associate at Harvard 
University’s Japanese Studies In¬ 
stitute. 

Dr. Bowen was bom in India¬ 
napolis, Indiana. He received his 
B.A. degree in political science 
from Wabash College in Indiana, 
his M.A. in Japanese studies from 
the University of Michigan, and 
his Ph.D. in political science from 
the University of British Colum- 

Orchesis Past and 
at Inauguration 

by Marnie Reasor 
Special to Columns 

The Sesquicentennial dance pro¬ 
duction, “Orchesis: Past and 
Present,” was one of many festivi¬ 
ties during President O’Brien’s 
inauguration last weekend. 

Current and past members of 
Orchesis participated in the per¬ 
formance. Carol Wallace Sherman, 
class of 1957, danced a solo, “Con¬ 
tinuum,” using expressive move¬ 
ments of her hands and arms. The 
concert was energized by an alum 
of ‘86, Jennifer Foust, who cho¬ 
reographed a piece in which five 
women danced to th e beat of 
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bia. He is the author of three hixiks 
as well as various articles and con¬ 
ference papers 

As Vice President of Academic 
Affairs, Dr. Bowen hopes to teach 
at least one political science course 
“if only in order to gain a better 
sense of my colleagues’ experi¬ 
ence with students at Hollins.” 
Also, he wishes to schedule 
monthly meetings with Department 
chairs to gain the trust and the 
confidence of the faculty. At 
Colby, Dr. Bowen served as Di¬ 
rector of the Afro-American Stud¬ 
ies Program and as a member on 
the Affirmative Action and Ad¬ 
missions Committee. These groups 
paid “greater attention to recruit¬ 
ing and supporting women and 
minorities.” It is hoped that Dr. 
Bowen will bring his experiences 
in these areas to bear on Hollins 
during his time here. 

Dr. Bowen will arrive with his 
wife Barbara and their two daugh¬ 
ters, Jessica and Anna, in July. 

Present Dance 

“Cecilia.” Celeste Plumee, ’95, 
and CarlaPonciroli, ’94, made their 
debut in choreography in 
“Stranded,” which the two per¬ 
formed at the American College 
Dance Festival in February. 

In President O’Brien’s greetings 
for the celebration, she expressed 
the importance of dance by ex¬ 
plaining the ways in which dance 
provides an invaluable educational 
experience of “learning to shape 
one’s ideas and insights into mean¬ 
ingful form.” 

“Lip Service” did just that by 
dealing with the pro-choic/lifc is¬ 
sues of Roc v. Wade. LizSimmons, 
who performed in two pieces, 
thinks of dance as “an escape from 
reality where she can become a 
different person.” The finale.“Fall 
Back, Spring Forward," combined 
die best of the works and ended 
wnh a banner titled, “WELCOME 
PRESIDENT MAGGIE 

O’BRIEN” which floated to the 
ceding viacokwTul balloons. 



"But...what is the meaning of inauguration??" Inaugural philosophizing. 
Brian Seitz and Nick Pappas. 


Peggy Walton 


Spring Cotillion '92 Just Around the Corner 


by Dot Paul 

Entertainment Reporter 

One of Hollins’ long awaited 
spring events is finally here: Cotil¬ 
lion 1992. The annual weekend 
kicks off next Friday, April 24 
with “The Yams from Outer Space” 
and the “Tonee Eliot Band” from 9 
pm to 1 am in Moody. 

‘The Yams from Outer Space” 
arc a high energy and stylistically 
diverse band who will play “any¬ 
thing and everything,” says Ashley 
Gibson, Campus Activities Chair. 
The “Tonee Eliot Band” plays 
original tunes as well as cover 
songs, and also takes requests. 
Don’t forget to tell your date that 
two ID’s will be required to enter. 

Saturday's gala begins with a 
dinner at La Maison du Gourmet. 
Musical accompaniment during 
dinner will be provided by ihc“Bill 
Nyc Quartet.” Yes, Hollins’ own 
Sociology professor Bill Nyc will 
lx* performing with his ja// quartet 


ment. Spaces for dinner arc lim¬ 
ited so you arc encouraged to buy 
your tickets early. Although you 
can charge home all other Cotil¬ 
lion paraphernalia, you cannot 
charge home dinner. 

From 10 pm to 1 am there will be 
a formal dance on the lawn at La 
Maison. The “Dennis Reasure 
Orchestra” will perform. Black tie 
is, as always, requested. Gibson 
says it has been rumored that this 
year’s ladies apparel will be re¬ 
vealing lots of sequins and lots of 
leg. 

The final fling of the weekend 
will be a performance by “SGGL” 
from 2 pm to 5 pm on Tinker Beach 
on Sunday. For those of who are 
unfamiliar with “SGGL,” this per¬ 
formance is a must-sec. BYOB — 
plastic, NOT glass. 

T-shirts for the festive weekend 
come in both long and short slec ves 
T-shirt designers were Hillary 
Bumin, who devised the back pur 
lion, and ‘Z’ Luboga, who was 
r<*crvtii«ihli* Inf ihe front pocket- 


Othcr memorabilia include the 
weekend’s official cup. The cups 
will be the big mug type and will 
include lids. 

The complete weekend package 
totals S98. The modified package, 
which does not include dinner at 
La Maison, totals S72. Once again, 
dinner tickets are limited and can¬ 
not be charged home. Tickets will 

be on sale from April 20-23 from 
10 am until 2 pm in the bookstore. 

Gibson asserts that Cotillion 
weekend is always a success and 
urges that “if you’ve gone to noth¬ 
ing else all year — GO TO CO¬ 
TILLION!” 

Prices for Cotillion events: Fri¬ 
day night bands: $7 per person. 
Dinner: $13 per person; Formal 
dance: $10 per person; ’‘SGGL’ 
on Sunday: $5 perjgmo*. 

Xno-ugurat 
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by Sindhu (». Hirani 
Co-Editor-In-Chief 

This semester there have been a 
Few car thefts in Siberia. The cars 
which have been broken into have 
bad the windows broken, and 
‘moderately priced radio cassette 
players” were stolen, said Chief 
Wills. The thefts have happened 
it night, and none of the offender^ 
tiave been caught. After the re¬ 
porting of these thefts, security in 


It is difficult to protect. Chief 
Wills said, because it only takes a 
minute to break into a car and take 
out the cassette player. Chief 
Wills has suggested that students 
do the following to protect their 
cars and themselves: 

♦travel in pairs, cspecially at night 
♦if you are parking in Siberia late 
at night, drive up to the loading 
docks and ask security to follow 
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♦ if you have any <fcxibt that vnj 
wi II be put in a threatening posuonj 
press the red buttons which am 
located tnroughout the campus 
*bc alert 

♦before you get into your car] 
look in the car 

If anyone wants Chief Wills ki 
come to their hall talk about MM 
rity in the halls, please contact hint 
at the Campus Security Office, j 


Candidate Countdown Closing In 


by Wendy Wilson 
News Reporter 

The last few months have seen 
the entrance and exits of possible 
presidential candidates. The 
Democrats now have only to de¬ 
cide between Jerry Brown and Bill 
Clinton, and only George Bush 
seems to be taken seriously by the 
Republicans. There is talk of a 
Texas billionaire, H. Ross Perot, 
entering the race as an Independant 
These men are the choices voters 
will have to lead our country’s 
future. 

Arkansas governor Bill Clinton 
and former California governor 
Jerry Brown are the two candi¬ 
dates now competing for the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination. Former Massa¬ 
chusetts senator Paul Tsongas 
dropped out of the race some time 
ago, but remained on the ballot in 
some states, including New York. 
There were some rumors of 
Tsongas re-entering the race, es¬ 
pecially due to his second place 
showing in New York; however, 
he has decided to remain a “non¬ 


candidate.” 

On the Republican side. Presi¬ 
dent George Bush is winning the 
primaries by landslides. Support 
for commentator Pat Buchanan has 
died down, and more Republicans 
arc casting their votes for Bush. 

A new candidate has emerged as 
an Independent for the presidential 
election, Texas billionaire H. Ross 
Perot. He said that he will enter the 
race only if his name is placed on 
the ballot in all fifty slates. Critics 
conjecture that Perot probab ly does 
not have a chance, but he might 
raise some issues that the two ma¬ 
jor party candidates will have to 
face. 

Having received votes from over 
half the delegates needed to secure 
his nomination, Clinton isexpected 
to be the Democratic candidate in 
November. However, Clinton’s 
campaign has been plagued with 
scandals and critics say his future 
may depend on how well he can 
overcome his past. They also say 
that Bush will be the Republican 
candidate, and his future depends 
on how well he can pull the 


economy out of the recession. 

However, polls show that voters 
are not pleased with the choices 
available to them, and it is possible 
the November election will gener¬ 
ate little voter participation. 


English Department 
Reading 

Harry Humes 
Professor of English 
Kutztown 
University 


Will read selections 

of his poetry 
April 16 


Green 

Drawing 

Room 

8:15 pm 
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1992 Award Recipients 
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American ('hemica) Society, Divurm of Analytical C'hemiatry 
Umlergraduate Award in Analytical ( hrrrmtry 

American (nattrute of Chemists Award 
Jane Lyelle Stephens Aym Scholarship 

Mae Shelton Boger Award 
Alice Bull Biology Award 
Gertnide Claytor fWiry Prize 

Honorable Merit urns 

French Language Diplomas 

(Certificat Pratujue de Langue Franc awe (ler Degre)) 
fall with distinction) 

Goethe Award 

Hollins Fiction Prize 

James Lweis Howe Award 
Elise Deyerle lewis Award 
Lisa Lindsey Award for Excellence in Theatre Arts 

Mary Vincent Long Award in English 

David L. Longfellow History Prize 

F J. McGuigan Psychology Awards for Excellence 

Frances Niederer Scholar 
Patricia Dowd Overall Prize 
Andrew James Purdy Prize for Fiction 
Judith Gregory Smith Award 


Honorable Mentions: 


Margaret Maridey Smith Awards in Art 


Nancy Thorp Poetry Prize 


in English 


Wall Street Journal Achievement Award 
Mary- Barbara Zeldin Award 


Kimberly Renee Kongkaruwan w 

Mary E. Enhmd 92 
Maria Goodman. V) 

Sindhu O Hiram 93 
irAnyM.»»»WnudV2 

fennifer Lynn 92 

Julia Mae Johnson 91 
Maria Goodman 91 
Kirsti Lynne Orvik. MA 
Cheryl Renee Brurnm 92 
Kimberly Joy Enderson 92 
Laura Meredith Fowler *92 
Rhonda Jo Bowles 94 
Lindsey Louise Ekiand 92 
Mana Goodman 93 
Cheryl Anne Hall 92 
Jill Annette Wright 92 
Suzanne P M. Rushton 93 
Julie Elaine Fischer 92 
Phoebe Seller Platt 92 
Julie Elaine Fischer 92 
Michelle Leigh Gompf 92 
Angela Yvonne Allen 95 
Maria Collins Reading 95 
Mara Lee Lciding 92 
Jonathan Marc Just, MA 
Alison Nicole Poarch 93 
Detra Marie Houseal 92 
Matthew F.M. Gildea, MA 
Margaret Elaine Ware ’94 
Kimberly Renee Kongkasuwan ’93 
Susan Elizabeth Toups 95 
Melissa Ellen Young 95 
Katherine Powell Bell ’92 
Elizabeth Earle donahoo ’92 
Sherri Lynn Flalko AH 
Gety Ispahani ’92 
Sarah White Piland ’92 
Ashley Lynn Gibson 92 
Julie Elaine Fischer 92 
Anita Rae Thompson 92 
Xianping Jiang 92 
Jennifer Abramson 93 
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iwc spread across his face recently open seeing m -<■ 
manner at a National Grocers Assoctalrm exhibit** ,.7^ 
Florida Bush was filled with wonder while running a . .V 
and «*ne candy W an electronic scanner and 
nr ices show up on a cash register screen, gasmn* •S* 8 ^ 


A Saudi Arabian man shocked his mother and sistf r 

after emerging from his grave after hemgbuned for 27 br **** 

man had entered a coma after suffering an injury at a gram Zl ^ 
thought dead by his family, and was soon buried alive If 
group of passing shepherds heard him shrieking m h K Jj* a 
dug him out, he ran home overjoyed. This mistake led in the l!* 1 
of his mother and sister, about which he rem»ked, "\ 
remained dead rather than cause the death of my j! 
sister.” 


14,000 tons of garbage are dumped into the world’s oce a 

each year, mostly in the Northern Hemisphere. 70% of US 
landfills closed between 1978 and 1988; by next year another 
2,000 are expected to close; and most landfills were built before 
safety standards were a priority, so the EPS reports that none of the 
landfills are equipped to stop toxic leachate from seeping into the 
groundwater and could eventually leak. 


The “San Jose Mercury News” reported that a Utah man was 
charged with an August burglary in one apartment and trespassing 
in another apartment. After the alleged burglary, he heard a baby 
ciying in a nearby apartment, which he then entered and awakened 
the mother to ask her to feed the infant. After she refused to do so, 
he suggested the baby might need a diaper change. Since the 
frightened woman did not respond, he changed the baby’s diaper 
himself, lectured the woman, then left and was soon arrested by die 
police. 


At least 70,00 Iraqi civilians died after the Persian GulfWar 
as a result of war-related bomb damage, according to private and 
government analysts. The Pentagon made no estimate of Iraqi 
civilian or military casualties, and spokesman Lt. Col. Stuart 
Wagner announced recently that none was planned. Forma' 
Army Intelligence” officer Will iam ML Arkin, who now works for 
Greenpeace International, reported that between 70,000 and 90,000 
Iraqi civilians died because of inadequate medical care and poor 
food distribution caused by the “highly efficient” allied bombing. 

A Census Bureau analyst estimated separately that 70,000 Iraqi 
civilians died after the war from war-related damage. Arkin said 
these deaths took place between the end of the war and December . 
1991, and reported that they were “in excess” of deaths expcc ^ 
in the population had there been no war. This estimate, accoflNl 
to the Associated Press, does not include civilians who died during 
the civil war that look place soon after allied forces withdrew In)® 
Iraq. (Arkin estimates that an additional 30,000 civilians 1 
killed in this period.) 

Women are twice as likely as men to survive extreme cold j 

nnger, according to a study released in January A 0 Jm 
metabolic rate, more body fat, and a temperament that »s ** 
, ,0nc 10 Regression” make women more likely than me* 110 sl!f i { 

(isaster, according io University of Washington ante* 0 
Donald Grayson 
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I'll March ...My Way 


Letters to the Editors 
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,tm ff »/ th* Hotllnt Column i Signed Utter < 
the Pint Office Same t * ah held at Milan' 


Dear Editors, 

1 am writing in regard to the 
Cinema Society's films showings 

or. actually, the lack of them, last 

weekend a Woody Allen film fes 
tival was promised, but when my 
friend and I arrived at the correct 
time and place, no one was there, 
and no movie was ever shown. 
Over short term several movies 
were scheduled, but to my knowl 
edge only one was ever played. 
True, not much of an audience ever 
materialized (although John Moore 
and his wife seemed disappointed 
to find out that the movie they 
came to see was not going to be 
shown), but this shouldn’t stop the 
movie-bringer from even coming 
to put the movie in. If a movie is 
promised, lack of an audience 
shouldn’t prevent it from being 
shown. 

Maybe if an explanation were 
provided, or an apology or some¬ 
thing, I wouldn’t be so cynical. 
But as it is. I’m wondering if in¬ 
deed a Monty Python film will be 
played this Friday night or if in¬ 
stead a few hopeful people will 
arrive to find an empty audito¬ 
rium/TV room and no “Sorry— 
Rescheduled” sign. It seems to me 


that d the Cinema Society is going 
to all the trouble of advertising 
their screenings,** they should at 
least follow through. They’ve ad 
vcrlised several appealing films, 
but I'm beginning to feel like the 
victim of a cruel htwx 

Sign me, 

CRYING AND ROLLING IN 
THE AISLES (WITH FURY) 

Dear Editors, 

While attending the Peace Fest 
on April 12lh, I happened to read 
an editorial by Susanna Person 
entitled “Shooting for a Safer 
America.” Susanna’s article 
parroted the popular view, fed to 
us by the present U.S. Administra¬ 
tion and the media, that Saddam 
Hussein had to be dealt with mili¬ 
tarily for the safety of the whole 
world. This view is simplistic in 
that it doesn’t take into account 
Saddam Hussein’s continual press 
for peace negotiations throughout 
the conflict, which President Bush 
chose to ignore, Iraq’s very real 
border dispute with Kuwait, or the 
fact that we (the U.S.) built Saddam 
Hussein with weapons and support 


and then told him wc had no con¬ 
cern for hii border dispute with 
Kuwait. 

Susanna’s view leads us to be¬ 
lieve that conflicts can be solved 
with force, but ignores the fact that 
little was accomplished by the 
Perisan Gulf War. It was (and is) 
the Iraqi civilian population who 
have suffered the most due to our 
bombing assault on Iraq and not 
Saddam Hussein or his govern¬ 
ment. 

The Roanoke Times recently re¬ 
ported that forty countries now 
have nuclear capabilities. Is the 
U.S. intending to bomb all those 
who threaten us? What makes us 
so high and mighty? Are we going 
to continue to think only the U.S. 
should have nuclear capabilities; 
be the only country to use the 
nuclear bomb on another country? 

Susanna’s article was about the 
alarming increase of guns being 
used by school age children across 
the country—but she misses the 
parallel of our government’s own 
violence. We killed 100,000 plus 
Iraqi people. What kind of mes¬ 
sage to we expect American chil¬ 
dren to learn? 

Colleen Redman 
Floyd, Virginia 


Wrobel Declares Rumor is False 


by Dot Paul 
Editorial Reporter 

The rumors that meal cards 
might be implemented by the 
Hollins dining hall in the near fu¬ 
ture are just that—rumors. Mr. 
Wrobel, director of Food and Aux¬ 
iliary Services, denied that the 
change was under consideration. 
He said that he has studied a vari¬ 
ety of meal card systems and is 
familiar 

with them. However, the option of 
employing any of these systems 
has never been officially discussed 

at Hollins 

With next year’s tuition hike, 
siutkcoLs are possibly looking for 
ways to either help their parents 
save money or help the college 
budget its funds 

Although many ^indents would 


prefer some type of meal card ser¬ 
vice, these students do not realize 
that operating the cafeteria on a 
meal card plan might not conserve 
any funds. 

If the administration and food 
services could investigate the pos¬ 
sibility of meal cards, and publicly 
disclose the findings of the re¬ 
search, perhaps it would make the 
students feel more satisfied with 
the current situation. It is prefer¬ 
able for the students of the Hollins 
community to be accurately in¬ 
formed about the prospect of meal 
cards rather than thinking that the 
administration and food services 
arc taking advantage of them. 

Perhaps implementing meal 
cards would be a reliable method 
of culling costs. If this is not the 
mmt reliable method, then ihc stu¬ 
dents need to be made aware of the 


college’s rationale and shown the 
findings of effort and research con¬ 
ducted by administration. 


500-1000 Camp 
Positions A vailable 
Staff Referral Services 
provides a network of 
camps, now hiring, 
from the "Keys" to 
Wisc-Minn. One 
application reaches 
all camps. 
Applications at 
Career Counseling 
Center 


by Wrndy W ilson 
Editorial Reporter 

1 have just done what may have 
been one of the most important 
things I will ever do in my life. I 
stood up, or rather marched, for 
my beliefs. I participated in the 
March for Women's Lives in 
Washington. DC on April 5. 

Yes, this march was about being 
Pro-Choice but it was also about 
other rights women are supposed 
to have. Issues were raised such as 
why women are still vicums of 
sexual harassment and other viola¬ 
tions. Anita Hill and Desiree Wash¬ 
ington were among the names 
brought up to illustrate this point. 
We were also reminded women 
are the poorest of the poor and 
something needs to be done about 
it immediately. 

We learned that women make up 
over 50% of the voters in this coun¬ 
try. This was a refreshing concept 
until I thought about who managed 
to put congressmen in Washington 
to confirm a man accused of sexual 
harassment into one of the highest 
judicial positions in the country. 
Women need to join together and 
start standing up for their rights, 
and send people to Washington 
who will represent them. The Sen¬ 
ate is 98% male, 2% female. 
What’s wrong with this picture? 
The government is supposed to be 
“by the people and for the people,” 
isn’t it? 

We listened for a couple of hours 
to speeches by various advocates 
of women’s rights. Speakers from 
all over United States and her ter¬ 
ritory, including members of a 
Native American tribe and resi¬ 
dents of Guam, came and stood up 
for women’s beliefs. Jerry Brown 
addressed the crowd. Singers such 
as Peter, Paul and Mary were there 
to inspire the marchers. 

After listening to the speakers 
and singers, we finally began the 
march. With well over 1/2 milion 
people marching, this may have 
been the largest march in US his¬ 
tory. 

I cannot begin to describe my 
feelings as I marched and saw the 
variety of people with whom I share 
a common belief. There were 
elderly women wearing signs say¬ 
ing "Grandma for Pro-Choice,” 


numerous mother daughter p»n 
voicing their support, and several 
men march mg along n well, some 
with their wives andchtidren, some 
sporting signs proclaiming "We 
have no womb to speak!” 

I was also elated to see signs 
saying "Mother of 6.” and 
"Grandma of 10," and knowing 
these women were Pro-Choice too. 
They had made a choice to bear 
children, and they have the choice 
to do that The government has no 
right to inflict their opinion on our 
bodies or anyone else’s for that 
matter. One sign that caught my 
eye read "How can the govern¬ 
ment not trust me to make my own 
choices, yet trust me with a child?” 

All of the marchers were there 
for a similar cause. We all felt 
women’s rights were in danger, 
and we wanted to be there to pro¬ 
tect them. We need to protect our 
rights of freedom of choice, some¬ 
thing which is supposed to be guar¬ 
anteed in the Constitution. We 
should not have had to march; our 
rights should not be endangered. 

I hope as we marched past the 
White House, George Bush was 
listening to us. With women com¬ 
prising over 50% of the vote, and 
the Republican Party being over 
60% Pro-Choice, our president 
needs to know who the majority is. 

As I close, I’m thinking of my 
day in Washington. I*m proud to 
say I was a participant in this march. 
You should always live by what 
you believe in and be ready to 
defend your beliefs when they are 
in danger of being taken away. 
Being a woman, the right to choose 
is important to me, and we should 
not have to defend our own rights 
to freedom of choice. As women, 
we need to join together and de- 
fend our rights._ 


One for the Road 
presented by 
Amesty International 

The Ark 
duPont Chapel 
8:15 pm 

April 21-23 






















Take I ^eave or Not to Take Leave? 



nity leave policy invisible at Hollins 


t that when we pet 
e real world* it '% going to 
Really tough And so 
i some students applv to col¬ 
lege, they apply to a college that 
will show them some elements ot 
the real world and how to <Jt*al w ith 
them. And i think Hollins does 


It is at this college where, as 
women, we have the space to find 
those dements of injustice in the 
real world and learn how us ap¬ 
proach them and overcome them 
It is at this college that those ele 
menls of injustice should not ex ist 

In the last decade, women have 
fought, argued, filed law suits, and 
begged for maternity leave. 
Begged for it almost as if having a 
baby invalidated a woman’s abil¬ 
ity to work. Companies, small 
businesses, 3nd institutions in this 
country arc gradually acquiring 
maternity leave policies, but not in 
great numbers. Such a policy al¬ 
lows leave time, sometimes paid 
and sometimes not, for a woman 
to stay with her new bom baby. 

This leave time is not vacation 
time, sick time, or lunch time — it 
is a time for a mother to spend w ith 
her baby. Those first few months 
of a child’s life are crucial and he 
or she cannot spend them alone. 
Not only is this an experience for 
the baby, but for the parents as 
well. 

Rebecca Woodie, Director of 
Special Programs, commented on 
the birth of her children: “When 
you have a child, it alters your life. 
The body is going through chemi¬ 
cal changes...It’s a whole adjust¬ 
ment” 

Six weeks, she said, is not an 
adequate period of time to get re¬ 
adjusted to your regular rhythm. 
For this reason alone, maternity 
leave is vital. 

. And there would be a tendancy 
to think that at Hollins, a women’s 
jollege, there would be a written 
maternity leave policy for faculty 
md staff. There is none. 

In the Administrative Employee 
there are two sentences 
23 under “Leave of Ab- 
AH requests for general 



leave time the woman would oth¬ 
erwise have been able to take. If 
the sick leave and vacation time 
are less than six weeks, the rest of 
the time goes into the woman’s 
allotment of disability leave. 

Some full time staff arc paid by 
the hour and some are on straight 
salary—the salary paid staff mem¬ 
ber has more negotiating power 
with her supervisor. And if her 
supervisor docs not like her, re¬ 
gardless of whether she does a 
good job or not, an expectant 
mother may not be able to negoti¬ 
ate very much. 

Faculty get six weeks off with¬ 
out consuming sick leave ot dis¬ 
ability leave. And an administra¬ 
tive staff member is at liberty to 
negotiate how much time she 
wishes to take off. 

At this college we are made aware 
of discrimination, what it is, and 
we are taught that we must find 
ways to combat discrimination. 
And yet, a woman in an adminis¬ 
trative position is more of a woman 
than a secretary. Her baby needs 
her more, and probably is more of 
a baby than the baby of a staff 
member. There are many things I 
would like to call this injustice, but 
1 will refrain from using violent 
words and call it class discrimina¬ 
tion. 

Two years ago, Hollins con¬ 
ducted a study, called Family Care 
Leave Plan, of various colleges’ 
maternity leave policies and made 
a proposal for a written maternity 
leave policy which would also in¬ 
clude parents of adopted children. 
This proposal was not accepted. 

Currently, the Committee on the 
Status and Education for Women, 
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dial docs not have a written mater¬ 
nity leave policy, wc are working 
for someone who thinks that 
women should chose one or the 
other, women cannot have both a 
career and a family. 

Although this “non-policy” does 
not apply to students, it teaches us 
many things about the real world 
that are more than evident at 
Hollins: Women arc discriminated 
against. If you arc not in an 
admistrativc position, you are not 
much of a person, you arc not much 
of a woman. Your baby does not 
need you as much as the baby of an 
administrative staff member. /\nd 
please, don’t have a baby. It will 
only get in the way of your job 


"Early Vindication of the R 
Woman Chemists" 


Tuesday, April 21, 1992 
7:30 p.m. 

Babcock Auditorium 
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Only We Have the Power 
to Make the Changes 


by Kent Cothren 
Editorial Editor 

Women in politics ... You ask . 
.. Why? And, I say ... why not? 
I think that it is time for women to 
take control of the situation and 
realize what is really happening to 
our nation. Our government has 
been controlled by men since the 
beginning of time. 

It is the 1990’s, and wc are about 
to enter a new century where we 
could see the outlaw of abortion. 
Do we want thischoice taken away 
from us? I do not think it would be 
“prudent at this juncture” (in the 
words of President Bush or Dana 
Carvey). I would never have an 
abortion. But, I do not think that 
men should be deciding this issue. 
I think that it is the women’s choice. 


Abortion is only one of the is¬ 
sues facing women today. Many 
other issues are out there. As 
women, we should take control 
and influence these decisions. 
Some of these issues include the 
following: comparable work/com- 
parable pay, sexual harassment, 
rape, women’s health care, pre¬ 
natal care, day care for children, 
and paid maternity leave. These 
are only a few of the many vital 
issues pertaining to women. 
It is because of these issues and the 
coundess others that women should 
become involved in the political 
process. 

It is vital to our future that 
women become active and run for 
political office. Who knows? We 
may even have a woman president 
someday. 


The last issue of 
the Hollins Column* 
will be published; 
on April 30, 1992.i 

Deadline: April 26 

••••*••••* i 
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Ashes , Ashes 


The boy hack-diving 
imo deaih, slowly c.relmg 
head to tail. 


In his last months 
he resembled a flailing 
fish held up into the air 
by a hook. 


Inevitable, they said. 

In time his heart would punch 
a hole just large enough 
for his life to fall through. 

Wc worried why 
he had come to school. 


The very sick wish to be 
like everyone else. 
my mother said. Why? 

Especially those dying 

They wish to hate school like you, 

hut for them it doesn't work— 

whenever they wake, 
hear the chains of the bus tires 
singing over snow . 
they are happy. 

They can i wait to go. 

Cathy Hankla 


Hankla Publishes New, Vivid Book 

b * Marsha (i*i 



h * interesting that Cathy Ha 


Univer.iiy of Virg.m, awJ 

Randolph-Maawi Woman’s Col¬ 
lege as well. She feels ihe only 
similarity between Hollins and 
these other colleges is that they’re 
m the same state. 

l-ast year Hankla joined Hollins’ 
English Department. She received 
both her B A. and her M.A de¬ 
grees at Hollins. When she was an 
undergrad, the campus was boring 
and the newspaper was dull. She 
and her peers were founding mem¬ 
bers of the apathetic generation, 
and our generation picked it up. 
Yet Hankla has observed that stu¬ 
dents are more interesting today. 
Now there is an intellectual envi¬ 
ronment because we make the cam¬ 
pus stimulating for one another. 

One Hollins constant that was 
true for Hankla as an undergrad 
and is still true for us is that Hollins 
gave her an environment where 
the things she did mattered. Even 
as a freshman her writing was taken 
seriously. She was boosted along 
and received the best criticism. As 
a result she publ ished her first book 
in her early 20’s instead of her 
early 30’s. Hcr“rapidity in getting 
off the block” wasn’t a common 
occurence. 


Hollins as an institution has 
changed a lot, too. Before, Hollins 
was in stasis. Also, there are more 
enrollment and financial pressures 
now. But Hankla is optimistic and 
predicts rapid change due to “Her 
Magginess.” 

Hankla’s fourth book and her 
second book of poetry. Afterim¬ 
ages, has hit the stores. Afterim¬ 
ages is autobiographical yet deals 
with universal themes of life and 
death, light and darkness, pain and 
dealing with the pain. An “after¬ 
image” is defined as the persis¬ 
tence of vision, and occurs when 
the human eye holds a ghost image 
of an image it just saw. Hankla has 
had this title in her head for a long 
lime. 

Hankla’s future works may in¬ 
clude some sortof non-fiction, such 
as a collection of personal essays. 


She also would like to see a piece 
of her fiction on the big screen. 
Hankla herself is very interested in 
film from the PO.V. of the cam¬ 
era, but she isn’t interested in writ¬ 
ing for film. 

What article about one of our 
professors would be complete with¬ 
out some sage advice? Hankla’s 
counselling includes studying with 
everyone and not being too cocky. 
Get lots of different opinions but, 
in the end, formulate your own 
opinion. Don’tbeinabighurry to 
define yourself. Let Hollins work 
on you because “the spirit of sup¬ 
port” here is a luxury. 

The library has a copy of After¬ 
images and I urge you to check it 
out. It’s filled with tight, vivid 
poems, inspirational to fellow writ¬ 
ers and accessible to everyone. 


ADA BLOODMOBILE 

Tuesday, April 21 
10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

Tayloe Gym 

Goal: 80 donors 

always, the American Red Cross is 
i critical need of blood so please 
urge people to sign up to donate, 
ire will be a table in the Mo ° y 
bby during lunch and dinner 
week before the Bloodmobi le . 



Play Heightens Human Rights Awareness 


Information Provided by 
Amnesty International 

The Hollins College chapter of 
Amnesty International will pro¬ 
mote human rights awareness with 
a production of Harold Pinter’s 
one act play One for the Road . 

Named as 1984’s Play of the 
Year by Drama magazine. One for 
the Road is a chilling depiction of 
power and powerlessness. Set in 
an anonymous totalitarian coun¬ 
try, the play presents a portrait of 
political horror. Pinter, who wrote 
the play particularly to address 
human rights abuses stated that. 
"Onefor the Road deals with things 


that happen in about 90 countries 
throughout the world. We have 
evidence that 90 governments ac¬ 
tually subscribe to torture by po¬ 
lice or military means. One for the 
Road is an expression of a series of 
events where we are looking at 
people who have been tortured or 
will be tortured. It’s brutally 
real...This is not a metaphor about 
anything—it’s just a brutal series 
of facts.” 

Amnesty International recog¬ 
nizes the rights of prisoners of con¬ 
science who do not engage in vio¬ 
lent activities. An apolitical orga¬ 
nization, Amnesty International 
works through local community 


and college chapters to enforce 
human rights globally. 

One for the Road will be per¬ 
formed on April 21-23 at 8:15 pm 
in the Ark, lower level of the duPont 
Chapel. Admission is free. _ 

Extracurricular 

Affairs 

Comedy Club 
with 

Patton Oswalt 

9:30 - 10:30 
in the Rat. 

No Charge 
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Vast Experience Added to Political 

§SfeaSf Department 


Editorial Editor 

Professor I-dwaril I ynth u a new edition 
to the HoJlim College Political St ;imce tie 
partment However, he has not always been 
in the teaching profession. He has a rather 
interesting past. 

He left graduate school at the University 
of Virginia to pursue a job in Washington, 
D.C. During his stay in the nation's capital, 
he worked for various organizations He 
worked for educational institutes. These 
institutes arc similar to lobbyist groups who 
can “lobby” Congressmen to vine for spe¬ 
cific legislation, while these education insn 
lutes can only make suggestions or simply 
express their views on certain Issues. 

While Lynch was there, he wrote papers 
on Latin American Politics hoping to influ¬ 
ence U.S. policy in Latin America. He also 
worked for the Reagan administration in the 
executive office. He specifically worked in 
the public liason office. He also handled 
Eastern European ethnic groups who wanted 
to see the President. 

While he was there, he also learned a great 
deal about office politics. After seeing the 
corruption, he returned to graduate school at 
the University of Virginia where he ob- 


■amed an atsisunohip At that point he 
considered entering the leaching pmfetstoa. 
He hat taught at the University of Virginia. 
VUlanova University, ami Mary Wmhutg- 
ton College. 

He heard about the opening in the Hofims 
Political Science department through Pro¬ 
fessor Wayne Reilly. The two men met at 
the Southern Political Science Assoc uiuon 
Meeting in AiLmu Georgia a couple of 
years ago. He hat been at Hollins almost a 
year, and he definitely enjoys his job. 

In comparison to other colleges and uni¬ 
versities. he favors Hollins for many rea¬ 
sons. He said that the students at Hollins are 
more self-assured, self-confident, assertive, 
and responsible. He likes the friendly, per¬ 
sonal relatioaships that he is able to main¬ 
tain with the faculty and the students. 

He also loves the independent exam system. 
He thinks that it is “the best thing since 
sliced bread.” 

When I asked him about his favorite 
classes, he said that he loved them all. He 
admits that his “first love” is Latin Ameri¬ 
can Politics. But, he enjoys teaching all of 
the classes as well as all the students that he 
teaches. And, he hopes to persuade more 
student to be politically aware or even be¬ 
come political science majors. 


Around the World in a Day 

April 23. 1992 
4:30p.m. - 6:00p.m . 

Moody Dining flail 
International Cuisine 

Followed by a panel discussion <tn going abroad 
at 6:30 p.m. in Janney. 


Come share the world with us. 
Sponsored by the MuUi-Culturai Club 


No NumberToo High, or Too Much 


Sesquinote Number Eleven 

lolrn WK.ml/x** 


by Jake Wheeler, 

Sesquicentennial Chair 

Enrollment [fees] and gifts are the two 
sides of the financial equation of a college. 
The former usually determines survival, the 
latter whether survival is worthwhile! 

During my second deandom at Hollins, 
1967-75, [my colleague Wayne Reilly tells 
me that old men reminisce] the bloom fell 
off the enrollment rose as the demographics 
shifted and double-sex [is that the opposite 
of single sex?] became more popular. Amost 
daily during the budget season I would check 
wsith Admission as to our progress. A drop 
of 20 or so [2% to 3%] would produce 
serious budget pressures. I suspect current 
Administrators make such routine checks. 

All this by way of presenting a historical 
nugget Enrollment in the early years of this 
place bounced up and down like a ping pong 
ball. 

The severe drop by 1858 was largely due 
to a typhoid attack in ’57 that killed two 
students and forced the closing of the school. 
The high enrollments during the Civil War 
may have resulted from parental feelings 
that this area was “safe", away from hostili¬ 
ties. 

The post-war decline probably reflects 


economic fortunes as well as another epi¬ 
demic, this time pneumonia, in the Spring of 
1865, that killed six students. Whatever that 
cause, can you imagine our handling todav 
a 73% drop in enrollment? 

The bouncing would continue, into the 
’70s, varying up and down from just under 
100 to about 150. An interesting change 
took place though. Prior to this the enroll¬ 
ment was almost entirely Virginian, with an 
occasional one or two from the District of 
Columbia. 

Reflecting the coming of the railroad as 
well as a more broadly thrown recruitment 
net [at the time Virginia was even poorer 
than other southern states] the college grew 
more cosmopolitan. For example, in the 
1874-75 session, of 122 students 11 came 
from Texas, 6 from West Virginia, 5 each 
from Georgia and Alabama, 3 each from 
New York and D.C., 2 each from Maryland, 
Tennessee, South Carolina and Louisiana, 
and 1 each from Massachusetts, Connecti¬ 
cut, and New Jersey. From Virginia 78, 
from elsewhere 44. 

Hollins was national. 


by Lucretia Finlay 
Features Reporter 

Each morning senior Dianne Dickson gets 
up and goes to class. After school she goes 
to her job in Roanoke where she helps the 
elderly and underprivileged find employ¬ 
ment In the afternoon this member of the 
class of 1992 doesn’t come home to the 
apartments and hang out with her roomates. 
Dianne, a Horizon student, has family of 13 
children and a husband waiting for her at 
home everyday. She actually has 15 kids but 
two are away at college—Sweet Briar of all 
places! Three of the Dickson children are 
“home-made” as Dianne says, and the rest 
have been legally adopted. 

For the past twenty-one years, Dianne and 
her husband have been foster parents to over 
167 kids in need of immediate care. The 
youngest child they accepted was 36 hours 
old and the oldest child was 12. At one 
point, there were nine children in diapers. 

After a series of moves all around the 
country, the Dicksons came to Roanoke in 
1985—just as the flood rains were begin¬ 
ning to fall. At that time, Dianne had men¬ 
ingitis and 13 kids. Presently she is very 
healthy and is “Mom” to 8 boys and 7 girls. 

Most of the kids in Dianne’s family have 
been removed from theiroriginal homes due 
to abuse and/or neglect. The Dicksons will 
accept almost any child, but he or she must 
be able to lead an independent life after age 
21. This stipulation does not, however, 
exclude handicapped children. 

Dianne is caring for two young children 
now, aged six and four, who have spniabifida. 
But her six-year old son walks without his 
crutches and is part of a local tee-ball team. 
Dianne says that after several operations 
and a lot of doctor’s appointments, her son 
is able to lead the relatively normal life of a 
first-grader. 

There seem to be no limits to this fam¬ 
ily. 

Eleven Dickson children attend Roanoke 


Catholic School. Although a private educa¬ 
tion is an added expense, Dianne believes 
the school is more suited to her children’s 
individual needs. 

Parenting children from such varied and 
often unhappy backgrounds is a rough task. 
Dianne’s strategy is a “hands-off" approach. 
While she loves her children, she allows 
them to deal with the problems of their past 
situations on their own. If they need help, 
she is there, yet she avoids delving into 
unhappy emotions. 

Life at home for Dianne (when she’s there) 
is suprisingly smooth. The older children 
help out with the cooking and cleaning. 
Dianne notices a vast difference in the mother 
she was 25 years ago and the mother she is 
today. Breakfast is no longer “pancakes on 
Monday, eggs on Tuesday,” and so on. Now 
she has no idea what’s for breakfast and she 
doesn’t have to fix it either. 

Knowing that she can handle it is the 
motivation for such a large family. She says 
they just started taking kids into their home 
and truly enjoyed it Coming from very 
small families themselves, Dianne and her 
husband had no precedent for their endeavor. 
They had originally planned on adopting 
only a few kids... 

Foster parenting is usually a step towards 
legal adoption which is the reason the 
Dicksons have had so many children in 
foster care. Dianne is also a sociology major 
at Hollins and she says that there are no real 
orphanages today. National agencies per¬ 
petually contact the Dicksons with hopes of 
placing another child. A network of large 
adoptive families exists across the country 

and if Dianne cannot accept a chi Id, she cal Is 

one of the other families on her list to see if 
they can help. 

Between her family, her job, and her in¬ 
volvement in the Horizon Program, Dianne 
remains vibrant. She is graduating May 17 
along with all the other Hollins seniors, but 
you can bet that she’ll have the largest 
family at the ceremony. 












Col |e g e Life Ain't Cheap in China 

C “.„ “ hHU ‘ In roaW „vi. 


China Dally 

Wang Shcng, a student at Beijing 
Normal Uni vmity, decided to gi ve 
^smoking when he met a new gtrl 
friend- not because she hates 
smoking but because he wants to 
save money. Romance nowadays 
|s becoming more and more ex 
pensive, even for poor students. 

Wang and his girl friend share 
many interests. Both like getting 
out and sightseeing Wang spent 
30 yuan ($5.5) on a trip to the 
Fragrant Hills, a beauty spot in 
suburban Beijing. They both like 
music, so Wang bought several 
tapes of American pop music to 
give her as a birthday gift. 

And weekend entertainment is 
an indispensible part of romance. 
Going toaconcert or cinema, shop¬ 
ping at a night market, crooning at 
a karaoke bar—all these cost 
money. Wang complained. 

He receives 120 yuan (S22) for 
monthly expenses from his family, 
which is far from enough to cover 
his expenses. At his wits’ end, he 
has to live on cheap food and give 
up smoking. 

According to the Beijing Evening 
News, the city’s Statistics Bureau 
recently conducted a survey of 200 
students from nine local major 
universities, including PekingUni- 
versity, Quinghua University and 
Beijing Normal University. It dis¬ 
covered that the average monthly 
outlay of a student reaches 159.78 
yuan ($29.58), as much as the sal¬ 
ary of an ordinary State employee. 
Only 95 yuan ($17) of the total is 
spent on food and tuition. The 
remainder goes on cosmetics, 
clothes, parties and entertainment. 
It turned out that 60 percent of the 
students have made sightseeing 
trips out of Beijing. 

Some students spend their lim¬ 
ited money in odd ways. Some¬ 
times they appear poverty-stricken 

and live on steamed bread and pick¬ 
les for a whole week, but at other 
times, such as at friends’ parties, 
they are often very generous with 
money. A party can sometimes 
take half of their monthly expenses. 

You may encounter a student 
srnok mg imported American ciga¬ 
rettes on the street or in a bar, and 
you would never dunk he is worry - 


> make ends meet 

live, have been much improved 
thanks lo the cconoom refom, So 
college students can get more 
money from their parents, which 
makes their campus life easier ami 

more comfortable. However it isn’t 
enough to meet the needs of a 
luxurious life. 

Wu Qiang, another college *tu 
dent in Beijing, lost his leather 
jacket one day. His parents imme¬ 
diately sent him 300 yuan ($55) for 
a new one. 

Wu is the only one in his family 
to have the chance to study in col¬ 
lege. He gets 200 yuan ($37) from 
his parents and another 60 yuan 
($11) from his grandfather each 
month. At the beginning he felt it 
was too much and he returned the 
money left over, which made him 
the laughing stock of his class¬ 
mates. 

Gradually he got accustomed to 
spending his parents’ hard-earned 
money with an easy mind. As a 
stamp collector he once spent more 
than 100 ($ 18) on a rare specimen. 
A good guitar player, he bought a 
700-yuan ($129) electric guitar in 
his second year. But guitar-play¬ 
ing is not allowed in the dormitory 
so he simply threw it in a comer. 

The monthly income of his 
worker parents is some 500 yuan 
($92). A small colour TV set is the 
only modem electrical appliance 
in the house. They have no refrig¬ 
erator and no washing machine. 

But Wu’s mother feels proud of 
her college student son. “He is the 
only college student in our family. 
We want to support him as much as 
we can. How can we make him 
lead a hard life at school?” she 
asked. 

According to statistics, the aver¬ 
age yearly income of Chinese 
pocple is about 800 yuan ($148). 
Another survey conducted among 
680 college students discovered 
that the average daily expenditure 
of 30% of the students is double 
that of ordinary citizens. 

It means that although some 
people come from rich families, 
most students live off their par¬ 
ents’ hard-earned income. 

Some years ago, many students 
took part-time jobs on and oft cam¬ 
pus to earn additional money. They 


*>W thing* fake pumrards Some 
went lo work m companies or re* 


However, universities and col 
lege* have been trying to cut down 
on the number of “student busi¬ 
nessmen" and now there are fewer 
of them 

“Suit about 20% of my class¬ 
mates earn some money by work 
mg," said a post graduate student 
in a Beijing college. "But it is 
different from when everybody 
worked at something. Fur instance 
. a student of mathematics might 
become a family tutor, a student of 
Japanese might translate books, 
while art students often painted 
advertising posters.” 

But not everyone can have the 
chance to work after class, and not 
everyone can live an easy life in 
college. There are some students 
from poor families in rural areas 
who are leading a frugal or even 
hard life. 

According to Beauty and Time 
magazine, 10% of the college stu¬ 
dents throughout the country do 
not get enough to live on. Most of 
these students come from moun¬ 
tainous rural areas. 

One example is Xiao Liu. His 
fanner parents have Five children. 
When he received his admission 
notice from a Beijing college, he 
became the first person in the vil¬ 
lage to be accepted for a higher 
education. 

His family feels proud of him but 
couldn’t afford to give him enough 
money, and only gave him 200 
yuan. He knows how hard it is for 
his family to get the money. 

He has never again asked for 
money from home. To make ends 
meet, he seldom buys new clothes 
and often eats the cheapest food. 
Whenever a party is held he asks to 
be excused attending because it 
costs money. His teachers learned 
about his difficulties and tried to 
help him. But the aid from the 
school is limited. 

But in the end the frugal life paid 
off. with nothing much else to do, 
he studied harder than anyone else 
and soon became one of the top 
students in his class. 

This artilce appeared in the China 
Daily in Beijing on Thursday, 
March 19,1992. 


Campus Activities Chair 
Addresses Absentee Issue 

TV futkrwmg tprxxrfc wax <fc offer here, a nywher e ehe t* better 


tivrvedat Senatei*i Tuesday. April 
7, by S*n*Kh4 Smith, ("hair of 
bitnKanoila Activities, u» re¬ 
sponse to the poor turn-oca hw the 
Annual Spring Music Festival held 
on Sunday, April 5. 

I’m not sure d everyone was 
aware of this I think 1*11 blame a 
on that -but die Spring Muse Feat 
was Sunday in the Ran It was 
moved there because of the unsea 
sonable weather, over which we 
have no control. I'd like to take 
this opportunity to thank the 28 
people who paid to hear three awe¬ 
some bands. I appreciate your 
enthusiasm and support I'd also 
like to extend a formal thank-you 
to Tinker Creek Deli for the 250 
sandwiches they prepared for the 
event, 210 of which were donated 
to the homeless shelterofRoanoke. 

At this ume as well I would like 
to remind you, as elected represen¬ 
tatives of the student body, of just 
a few activities taking place on 
campus within the next few weeks. 

Tonight is Til Tuesday in the 
Ratt - a weekly event. 

Sunday, April 12, is Peacefest- 
an annual event. 

Saturday April 18 is Comedy 
Club #3 in the RatL 

April 24-26 is Cotillion - an an¬ 
nual evenL 

May 12 is another Comedy Club 
marking the last day of Exams. 

This is just a sample of the activi¬ 
ties on campus without even men¬ 
tioning the many speakers who 
have graced our campus. These 
activities are planned around and 
for you, the student body. The 
point of this speech is to make you 
fully aware of the fact that there are 
plenty of activities here at your 
disposal, and to make everyone 
fully aware that the reason that 
“social life sucks” at Hollins, if 1 

may be so bold, is because you, the 

students, don’t support your own 
activities! 

You want them on campus just in 
case something better doesn’t come 
along at Hampden-Sydncy or 
W&L. The problem is not the 
planning, the problem is in the 
attitude that regardless of what we 


and lathe*. this tat got to STOP! 
fjttawi*,wta'^S»rupvmtpoiil 
mg the money, ume aid energy lo 
rmmwit m empty building or a 
vacant lot? 

I am standing tare antught. out 
raged, became it happened to me 
most recently, but I am far from the 
only one From the Welcoming 
Mixer until now, to say that turn¬ 
out tax been teas than satisfactory 
is a strong understatement. 

Now I am putting the burden on 
all of you lo attend these final 
functions and bring those "boys" 
to us or your going to turn around 
one day lo an empty events calen¬ 
dar . because right now, it’s a waste 
of your money. U’s your SGA fee 
that every year funds the budgets 
for Moody Monday. Generali 
Speakers Fund, Extra-curricular 
Affairs, and Campus Activities. 
And if you continue lo prove so 
vehemently that the services ren¬ 
dered are not needed, as you’ve 
done all year long, (hen they will 
be taken away. 

It is pathetic for me to stand up 
here and beg people to support 
their own school- as a matter of 
fact, it is shameful. But Ashley 
(G ibson. Campus AciivitiesChair), 
Whitney (Wirman, Moody Mon¬ 
day President. Bowen (Gibson, 
H.E.A.L. President), Erin (Moody, 
General Speakers Fund Chair), 
Genia (Acree, Peace Coalition 
President) and myself, we have all 
worked ourselves to death all year 
to be certain and to come up with 
enucing events- speakers and bands 
-and for what? 

So, what you need to do is decide 
how important these things are to 
you. If they’re not, cut them out If 
they are important, attend them for 
crying out loud! And if you don’t 
like the way something is done, 
say something! We cannot read 
your minds! 

I did not spend so much lime and 
money on Spring Music for my 
health -1 did it for you. But if you 
don’t want it or don’t like it, then 
tell me what you do want so it 
won’t seem like such a waste next 
time. 

It’s all up to you. Thank you. 











Scoreboard 


tOSSF. VS 


R Guilford L 

1-1 ) 




H Kenyon L 

7-14 




1! Randolph L 

1-11 




Macon 





91 Mary Baldwin W 

16-6 




9 Bridgewater L 

3-16 

Westyan 



HI Raonoke L 

4 14 

Lynchburg 


7-1 

| RMWC W 

13-5 

Guilford 

L 


U Swccct Briar L 

4-11 

Sweet Briar 

L 

2-7 

|H Mood College W 

8-6 

JV VS. 



9 Mary Baldwin W 

13-3 

Southern Scm 

W 

7-2 

Longwood L 

2-14 

OVERALL: 



OVERALL: 

4-8 

Varsity 

4-3 




JV 

1-0 




SOFTBALL VS. 



Mary- Baldwin W 

18-15 

Mary Baldwin L 2-10 Southern Sem 

L 

2-10 

W 

9-8 

L 8-10 

L 

8-10 


OVERALL RECORD: 2-4 



Softball Team Remains Optimistic 


tty JfMty W*ttare 
Sports fditor 

The HoRmm SotihvU team Ink 
gotten off to A r<Kjf h start (hit year 
with a record of? 4 The team kau 
a tough double header to Mary 
Baldwin, a team they had beaten 
two weeks earlier They also lost a 
close game to Southern Seat, who 
usually dominates the league. 

The team is fitted with many 
newcomers this season including 
freshman Sarah Kirby, who ha a 
home-run in the bottom of the sev¬ 
enth at Scm, and transfers Jen 
Deville and Ramcile Flowers. 
These newcomers mixed with ex¬ 
perienced players such as Bird 
Brantley, Tiffany Board and 
Kathryn McClure are making a 
strong team. 

Everyone on the team was disap¬ 


pointed about the losses but is op¬ 
timism for (he second half of the 
season Sophomore Kathryn 
McClure said that "we are having 
problems with our fielding but we 
are coming along.” 

Freshman standout Sarah 
Kirby added that "wc. didn't play 
to our abilities” but H wc should 
beat Son when they come here 
because we will be together as a 
team.” 

Coach Chief Wilts agreed that 
the team should have a strong 
second half because the team will 
be home for three out of the four 
games which means that they will 
have the home field advantage. 

He also stated that the team did 
well against Scm with a toss of 
only 8-10 in the second game and 
it should be a c lose match-up when 
they come here on the April 20. 


Lacrosse Loses Losing Label 


Equestrians Excel at ODAC Horse Show 


by Dot Paul 
Sports Reporter 

The Hollins Lacrosse team has 
left behind its losing image by beat- 
ing both Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College and Mary 
Baldwin College. Hollins is cur¬ 
rently 4-6 in die regular season and 
sull has four games left to play 
Hollins' record has earned them 
the right to play at the first round of 
the ODAC tournament. 

The season’s top scorers have 
been Sloane Andrews, Jeanie Bliss, 
Margie Wasson, and Susan Wetsel. 
The lop defenders have been Jen 
Sgro (goalie), Michelle Watt, 
Sandy Bookout, Betsy Dodenhoff, 
and Tracy Royal. Coach Jane 
DeGrenier stated that the team is 

Hollins Swim 

The College Swimming Coaches 
Association announced Hollins 
College as a recipient of its 1991 
All-Academic Team honor for the 
fail semester. To qualify for the 
honor, the entire swimming team 
must have a grade point average of 
at least 2.80 on a 4,0 scale. 

The Hollins swim team, with a 
grade point average of 3.043, is 
placed m the association’s“excel¬ 
lent" category among 11 other 
NCAA division III colleges in¬ 


still young and demonstrates the 
ability to continue to improve. 

The team is lead by captains 
Andrews, Wetsel, and Bliss who 
all named all-star players after the 
Hollins Invitational Tournament, 
which was held April 10-12 at 
Sweet Briar. 

Sloane Andrew's said that being 
on the Lacrosse team is “abso¬ 
lutely wonderful,” and that senti¬ 
ment is expressed by all of the 
players. Coach DeGrenier hopes 
that the young group can stay uni¬ 
fied and continue to grow and 
mature together as a team. 

The last time you get to see the 
Lacrosse team in action is Tues¬ 
day, April 21 at4:30pm. The team 
will be playing against Washing¬ 
ton and Lee. 

Team Named 

eluding Depauw College, Kenyon 
College, Tufts University, and 
Wheaton College. TheC.S.C.A.A. 
honored a total of 60 colleges and 
universities representing NCAA 
Divisions I, II, and III. 

The Hollins swim team, coached 
by Lynda Calkins and assisted by 
Beth Derringer, won its first ever 
Old Dominion Athletic Conference 
championship this past season, 
becoming the first school, other 
than Sweet Briar or Washington 


by Jenny Wallace and Jill Wright 
Sports Writers 

The Hollins riding team did w'cll 
this past weekend with a win at the 
ODAC horse show at Sweet Briar 
and the qualification of two of its 
riders to Nationals at Zones, which 
were held at University of Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The ODAC horse show was held 
on Saturday, April II. Not only 
did Hollins do well but Senior 
Samm Neilson was named the 
ODAC high point rider for the 
1991-1992 year. At the end of the 
show Hollins pulled out ahead of 
everyone, including Sweet Briar, 


All Academic 

and Lee, to win the ODAC title. 
Calkins said of the team’s accom¬ 
plishments, “Winning the confer¬ 
ence title and maintaining excel¬ 
lent academic standards at the 
same time is quite an accomplish¬ 
ment. The award acknowledges 
that the team’s athletic achieve¬ 
ment goes hand in hand with aca¬ 
demic achievement” 

Information provided by Hollins 
Information Office. 


which placed second. It was a nice 
end to a successful year of ODAC 
riding. 

The Zones were held the follow¬ 
ing day at University of Virginia. 
In order to qualify for Zones, the 
riders had to place in the top 4 at 
the regional horse show', which 
had been held at Hollins the previ¬ 
ous week. The six Hollins riders 
who qualified were: Kelley Dou¬ 
glas, Samm Neilson, Jill Grant 
Pam Frisoli, Jill Wright, and Chris 
Livermore. 

All of the Hollins riders did well 
and placed in the top six in their 
events. Kelley Douglas, Samm 
Neilson, and Jill Grant placed sec¬ 


Monday, April 20 

Tennis at Longwood 

Softball vs. Southern Sem,3:30 

Tuesday, April 21 
Lacrosse vs. W&L, 4:30 
Softball at W&L 
Tennis(JV) vs. Southern 
Scm, 3:00 

Thursday, April 23 
Tennis at ODAC 
Lacrosse at ODAC 


ond, fifth, and sixth respectively in 
the open equitation over fences. 
Pam Frisoli placed fourth in inter¬ 
mediate equitation over fences. Jill 
Wright placed third in intermedi¬ 
ate equitation on the flat and Chris 
Livermore placed second in walk, 
trot, canter equitation. 

In order to go to Nationals a rider 
must place in the top two in Zones. 
Hollins is fortunate enough to have 
two riders, Kelley Douglas aid 
Chris Livermore, qualify in their 
divisions. They will be going to 
the IHSA National Horseshow at 
Morehead College in Kentucky 
May 2 and 3. 


Friday, April 24 
Lacrosse at ODAC 
Tennis at ODAC 

Saturday, April 25 

Lacrosse at ODAC 
Tennis at ODAC 

Monday, April 27 
Softball at Sweet Briar 

Thursday, April 30 

Athletic Banquet (yum?) 


Softball vs. W&L, 3:30 



Upcoming Events 
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Entertainment 



!1 


collegiate crossword 



©Edward Julius Collegiate CW8815 


ACROSS 

1 Sewing machine 
part 

6 Wheat variety 
11 Small bed 

13 Ornamental shrub 

14 Author of "The 
Necklace" (2 wds.) 

17 Record player part 

18 - roll 

19 —— Schwarz, 
famous toy store 

20 Exploits 

22 Greek site 

23 Boy servant 

24 Regions 

26 Bio- 

27 Income statement 
item 

28 Menu item 

30 Ambitious one 
32 Donna or Rex 

34 Zeus’s wife 

35 Netherlands city 
38 Mea’ 

42 Oust and mud 

43 Baseball hall-of- 
“arner, — Anson 


45 Fight 

46 - fixe 

47 Emulated Andretti 

49 Sea bird 

50 Prefix for classic 

51 Threatened 

53 Triangle's side 

54 "A -" (Dickens 

novel) 

57 Edict city 

58 Powder bag 

59 Hinder 

60 Evil glances 

DOWN 

1 Encourages (2 wds.) 

2 Remuneration 

3 -hat 

4 Cordoba cheers 

5 Madagascar monkey 

6 Bridge distances 

7 City on the 
Arno 

8 Stammering sounds 

9 Foliage 

10 Scarlet - 

12 Anklebone 

13 Like Goya 


14 Loosely woven 
cotton 

15 City in upstate 
New York 

16 Ballerina's assets 
21 Toothed 

23 Protective wall 
25 Prophets 
27 Telegrams 

29 Electric - 

31 Part of MPH 
33 Pours 

35 - seek 

36 Spaces between veins 

37 Tropical bird 

39 Artist's workshop 

40 "The -of San 

Francisco" 

41 Iceman's need 

42 Force 

44 Texas river 
47 Allude 

43 Car-window item 

51 Speck of dust 

52 Guy Masterson’s 
game 

55 Suffix for depend 

56 Most common written 
word 


DILBERT® by Scott Adams 



l MATE THAT 
PORTO-SHREDOER 



3 AY, 15 THAT 
A 51LK 
NECKTIE ? 

■ l I 



LJhAT ARE 
YOU WORKING 
ON 7 


rn DESIGN¬ 
ING A LINE 
OF CARDS FOR 
DEATH 
OCCASIONS. 



YOU KNOW HOW 
SOMETIMES YOU 
CANT HAKE IT TO 
THE FUNERAL) 50 
YOU WANT TO 5END 
A CARD INSTEAD... 




ivt 


in SORRY 
YOU'RE DEAD" 



IS IT TOO 
SENTIMENTAL? 




to 


nou ARE YOU COMING 
ON DESIGNING YOUR 
GREETING CARDS FOR 
DEATH OCCASIONS 7 




• ROSES ARE RED, 
VIOLETS ARE BLUE, 
CARDBOARD IS 5TIFF, 
AND 50 ARE YOU." 






SGA Auction 

All Athletes 

April 16,1992 

I Please Remember to 


RSVP for the 

6:30 Silent Auction 

I Athletic Banquet by 

7:00 Voice Auction 

i Monday , April 20. 

Call X6436 

Proceeds go for 


SGA events 


next year. 
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Miss Manners: Playing to Win in Games with Children 

bv Judith Martin rhilH whn aic« o 


by Judith Martin 
United Features Syndicate 

Dear Miss Manners—I have a 
5- and a 7-year old who are be¬ 
ginning to play cards and board 
games. When I play with them, 
I could usually win, but I make 
enough “mistakes” that they w in 
about half the time. 

I do this so that they will learn 
how to play, enjoy playing, and 
team to lose graciously. Some of 
my friends have a different ap¬ 
proach. They play to win, and 
beat my children unmercifully. 
Is there an etiquette rule about 
playing with someone w ho is at a 
;e, or is it OK to win 
'y by it landslide, as long 
wesagood sport about win- 

*r—What you arc 
for is the sportsmanlike 
of a handicap. which lies 
w the ugly 
advantage of a 



child who is also a beginner, and 
the fraud of throwing games, which 
children can see through. 

Miss Manners urges you to pro¬ 
ceed with humility when explain¬ 
ing that you are temporarily will¬ 
ing to start at a disadvantage until 
the child has had some practice at 
the game. It is only too quickly 
that children, with their agile 
memories, are able to crush their 
parents at games. You will then be 
grateful, in your embarassment, to 
have explained the concept of the 
handicap, while your friends are 
finding out how it feels to be 
trampled by an unmerciful oppo¬ 
nent. 

Dear Miss Manners—Is there a 
statute of limitations for thank- 
you notes? 

About six months ago, I left a 
foreign country where I had been 
living for several years, and re¬ 
turned to the United States. I 
received numerous going-away 
presents from close friends, ca¬ 


sual acquaintances and a range 
of well-w ishers in between. 

Writing so many thank-you 
notes all at once would have been 
a very time-consuming task, es¬ 
pecially since a number would 
have to be in a language on w hich 
my grip is rather shaky. There¬ 
fore, I put it off until the more 
urgent tasks involved in my in¬ 
ternational move and accompa¬ 
nying career change w ere com¬ 
pleted. 

At last I am settled into my new 
life, with the time I need to ac¬ 
knowledge the generosity I was 
shown in my last one. However, 
so many months have gone by 
that I fear any thank-you notes I 
send out now might draw' more 
attention to my prior negligence 
than to my continuing gratitude. 
Gentle Reader—Wish on. 

No. you arc not absolved of your 
obligations if you neglect them 
long enough to fulfill them. Miss 
Manners is appalled at the vcr> 


idea. Just because you put at the 
bottom of your list the necessity of 
thanking generous friends for their 
kindness does not mean that they 
have ceased wondering what hap¬ 
pened to you. The only statute of 
limitations of which Miss Man¬ 
ners is aware is that when it be¬ 
comes obvious how callous you 
are, they may cease to care. 

The fact is, the obligation to ex¬ 
press gratitude deepenc with pro¬ 
crastination. The longer you wait, 
the more effusive must be the 
thanks.The way to write a tardy 
thank-you letter is not to explain 
lhay you had more important tilings 
to do, such as locating a good video 
store. This is not charming to 
people who spent their time and 
imagination getting you a present 
instead of doing something for 
themselves.Rather, what you must 
do is write rhapsodically of how 
often you think of each friend, as 
you enjoy the present he or she 
gave you. 


Pictures Framed 
Posters Mounted 
Art Supplies Sold at Discount 
Prices for Hollins Students 
and Faculty Also! 
We're Close By 
Look for Our Sign 

FRAME AND ART 
6138 Peters Creek Rd. 

or call 366-3332 
M-F 9:30-5:30 
Sat. 10-4 


























































































































